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through, and this I pasted on the brass 
with ordinary paste. The designs I col- 
lected from freehand drawing-books, 
wall-papers, fretwork drawings, and 
rubbing from brass trays which I took 
with heel-ball. It was quite curious to 
find how many things afforded patterns 
when one was looking out for them. I 
made an easy and effective design for 
a tray by drawing a circle seven inches 
in diameter with compasses, and, keep- 
ing the same centre, drawing another 
six inches in diameter. In the middle 
of these circles I traced a five-inch Malt- 
ese cross, which I pasted on a piece of 
brass seven inches square and nailed 
on a board with carpet pegs, w,hich were 
not driven through the metal, but quite 
close to the edge of it, so that the heads 
got a good grip of the brass and kept 
it down flat. My pupils worked it as 
before, tracing all round the Maltese 
cross first, and then filling in the back- 
ground with dots up to the six-inch cir- 
cle. I then took a pair of shears, such 
as are sold on purpose for cutting met- 
' als, and cut the brass neatly round the 
outer circle. When the paper was 
washed off, and the round plate of work- 
ed metal polished, with a pair of round- 
nose pliers I turned up the plain edge 
iri flutings or gofferings. This I found 
must not be done with too much force, 
or the plain edge was very apt to split 
away from the worked part. After a 
few of these and similar trays were 
done, I was fortunate enough to find 
friends to purchase them for a few 
pence ; but the demand for them was 
limited. They were made of rolled 
brass, Number Three, as it is described 
at the wholesale shop where I always 
buy it. There are two kinds of brass 
^-rolled and sheet ; the former is made 
in long lengths and various widths and 
thicknesses. I consider Number Three 
thin enough, and eight inches a good 
width to begin upon ; the higher the 
numbers, the thicker the metal. The 
size of sheet brass is four feet long by 
two feet wide, and it is sold by the 
pound. A sheet of four or five pounds 
is about the same thickness as Number 
Three rolled brass. * As far as I can 
judge, the difference between the two 
kinds of brass is that the sheet brass, 
which is a little dearer, is the more mal- 
leable of the two. There is no doubt 
but that the lads, when beginners, 
worked better in the rolled brass. As 
thicker brass was used and larger trays 
made, the outline seemed hardly de- 
fined enough. On inquiry, I found the 
name of a shop where repouss6 work 
was done, and wrote for tools. They 
advised me to buy a silversmith's or 
chasing hammer and about four tools, 
two of which were called tracers and 
the two others mats. The tracers are 
for outlining or tracing round the pat- 
tern, and, instead of making a series 
of dots, they make a series of short 
lines, which, with a small amount of 
practice, we learned to join almost im- 
perceptibly, thus making a clearly de- 
fined line round the pattern. For 
curves a curved tracer can be used, or 
the plain tracer held in a slanting posi- 
tion, so that only one end of it touches 
the brass. It is best to go round the 
pattern lightly at first, or it will rise 
more on one side than the other. The 
oftener the outline is gone over, the 
more repousse* the pattern will be- 
come ; but it must be remembered that 
every knock makes the metal more 
brittle. When the outline is defined, 
but not necessarily by a deep line, 
the background may be put in, and for 




this one of the mats must be used. 
They are of various sizes and shapes ; 
the one I use principally makes a single 
small round dot. For a long time I 
used hardened French nails ; the bought 
mat, however, I found preferable, as it 
never gets blunt or bends. Another 
makes an impression of a number of 
fine lines crossing each other, and re- 
sembling in effect the background of 
Indian workmanship. I advise work- 
ing evenly from the edge of the metal 
toward the pattern, as that drives it 
up ; but it will be necessary to go over 
the outline the last thing before remov- 
ing the metal from the board. If the 
background gets bumpy, knock it down 
with a ' flattener,' or gentle taps of the 
broad face of the chasing hammer. The 
flattener is three inches long, and the 
flat face about a quarter of an inch 
square, and made of steel, and is used 
in the same manner as the mats.' I 
found the metal when taken off the 
wood was very often curled up, this 
being the case with some lads' work 
more than with others, but it may be 
rectified by turning it over on its face, 
and hammering it with a broad-headed 
wooden mallet. Of course, it must not 
be done too heavily, or it will flatten 
the part that is repoussg. I encouraged 
the lads to take work home to do as 
much as possible ; I gave them each a 
wooden mallet instead of a hammer, 
as then no attention was required to 
avoid hitting the fingers, and a great 
deal is required to get the outline prop- 
erly ; in fact, that is the most impor- 
tant part of the whole work." 



SOME PRINCIPLES IN FURNISH- 
ING AND DECORA TING. 



DESIGN FOR WALL-PAPER, PY WALTER CRANE. 



The shape and size of a room should 
be carefully considered in connection 
with the requirements of its decoration. 
The room ought to be properly propor- 
tioned, whatever may be its size ; that 
is, it should not present the effect, on 
our first entering, of being a long room 
or a short one, unduly wide, too lofty 
or too low. If of correct proportion, 
none of these features will obtrude ; 
should it be out of proportion in any 
respect the furniture should be arrang- 
ed to remedy the structural defect as 
far as possible, and for this purpose a 
more general use of curtains than usual 
may be advocated. For instance, in a 
room where there are two or three win- 
dows all on one side, the opposite side 
is merely a plain blank wall ; it may 
be, and probably is, generally relieved 
by pictures, but even then it contrasts 
too strongly with the other side, which 
is divided into panels by windows and 
curtains ; some graceful drapery ar- 
ranged to iorm curtains to break the 
length would very much add to the ef- 
fect of proportion in the room, and 
they might be still further utilized to 
hide, or partly hide, a valuable picture, 
a mirror, or bookcase. In the same 
way the objectionable effect of the 
squareness of some rooms might be ob- 
viated. Thus the graceful arrangement 
of drapery would add very much to the 
pleasing effect of the room. 

The furniture, like the room itself, 
should be in due proportion. There 
should not be so much as to give a 
crowded appearance, nor so little as to 
make it look bare. Articles of an im- 
portant character ought not to be too 
prominent ; this need not prevent the 
introduction of valuable and striking 
pieces of furniture. It only requires 
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that their prominence be neutralized by rival attrac- 
tions ; for instance, presuming that there are hand- 
some cabinets skilfully carved in fine-grained wood, 
the porcelain should be seen within and the ornaments 
upon them should divert attention. Mirrors are an 
important element ; they give a fine perspective and 
add to the ap- 
parent size of 
the room, but 
they should be 
confined to 
their proper 
department. 
S ometimes 
they usurp the 
character of 
ornaments 
with their 
great gilt 
frames ; more 
properly they 
should appear 
to be a portion 
of the wall it- 
self, and par- 
tially conceal- 
ed, instead of 
standing out 
from it a huge 
framework of 
glass. A sim- 
ilar mistake is 
some times 
made in the 
arrangement 
of pictures, 
It has been 
said that 
many are 
priced at the 
value of their 
frames, and 
the obtrusive 
character of 
the frame oft- 
en suggests 
the probabili- 
ty ; they ought 
rather to pre- 
sent the ap- 
pearance of 
paintings in 
graceful pan- 
els, instead of 
large gilt 
frameworks 
containing a 
picture. By 
these simple 
means we 
should obtaih 
correct pro- 
portion in the 
furniture -and 
if it be select- 
ed with taste, 
comb i ning 
elegance of 
outline and re- 
lationship of 
design every- 
where, with 
just sufficient 
color to give 
richness, the 
effect will con- 
vey that sense 
of repose so 
essential to 
beauty. 

Necessarily 
the furniture 
will vary in 

character in every house according to the taste and posi- 
tion of the owner, and in each house the separate rooms 
should be furnished for their special requirements ; so 
that a particular description of every kind of room is 
impossible. It is very much the custom to select our 
furniture at haphazard ; we admire an article and pur 



chase it, with little consideration for its fitness to com- 
bine with what we already possess ; hence our rooms 
contain an accumulation of heterogeneous articles, and 
the result is confusing instead of harmonious. If, on 
the contrary, we studied to make every part accord, 
there would be increased pleasure in the selection, 



unity of design, should still be furnished suitably for 
its special character, and that no article should be ad- 
mitted unless it is in harmony with its surroundings. 
This principle is applicable to every room or house, 
and if adopted generally would give some attraction 
even to the dwellings of the artisan class ; would 

vastly im- 
prove the 
more preten- 
tious houses 
of those pos- 
sessed of larg- 
er means; and 
add to the 
luxu rious 
comfort of the 
rich. 
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and the effect produced would be more satisfactory. 
We lay it down then as a rule (says Henry Fawcett, 
from whose little volume, " Art in Everything," we 
quote) that some unity of design should prevail 
throughout the entire building and be present in every 
part of it ; that every room, while partaking of this 



A PRACTI- 
CAL fret-saw- 
yer gives the 
following use- 
f ul hints 
to amateur 
workmen : In 
cutting a pat- 
tern of any 
kind make it 
a rule to leave 
the outside 
until the last, 
especially 
where there 
are any single 
leaves or flow- 
ers at the 
sides or cor- 
ners. Never 
allow the saw 
to become 
very hot, or a 
breakage is 
pretty sure to 
be the result. 
Notice before 
commencing 
work whether 
there are any 
knots in the 
wood, and if 
so mark the 
spot with a 
pencil on your 
pattern, and 
wojk very 
cautiously 
when you 
come across 
it. Stop work- 
ing directly 
you see your 
saw edging 
away from or 
into the pat- 
tern , and 
make a fresh 
start in an- 
other place. 
When you 
have finished 
sawing out 
your bracket 
or whatever 
it may be, re- 
move the pat- 
tern by moist- 
ening it with 
cold water, 
and while the 
wood is still 
damp fasten 
it on to your table with small nails pushed into the. 
corners of the pattern. When thoroughly dry the 
bracket must be well sandpapered, firstly with a 
coarse, then with fine, and thirdly with oiled fine sand- 
paper. Rub in plaster of Paris with oil, dry twenty- 
four hours, and then polish or varnish. 



